III.— ALEXANDER,  1570(?)-1638,  AND  HIS 
DESCENDANTS 


I 

Alexander  Symson,  son  of  Andrew  Simson  of  Dunbar,1  and  his  family 
after  him,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  spelling  “ Symson  ” for  their  name, 
as  they  used  the  form  consistently.  Alexander  was  bom  at  Dunbar  in 
I57°(?)-  He  first  comes  into  view  as  a student  at  Glasgow  University, 
though  why  he  should  have  matriculated  in  the  West  is  not  apparent : 
his  father  sent  some  of  his  sons  to  his  own  University  of  St  Andrews,  and 
Edinburgh  was  much  nearer.  Alexander  graduated  M.A.  in  1590. 2 His 
first  call  was  to  Muckhart,  near  Kinross,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1591. 
He  remained  only  a few  months  in  the  North,  and  was  then  translated  to 
Alveh  (or  Alva)  and  Tillicoultry,  where  he  was  admitted  on  August  21, 
1592.  Again  his  sojourn  was  short,  for  on  November  9,  1597,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  parish  of  Merton,  in  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  Abbey.  His  wanderings  were  now  at  an  end,  for  he  re- 
mained on  the  Borders  for  the  next  thirty-five  years.  In  1602  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  him  for  Tillicoultry,  which  had  been  recently 
erected  into  a separate  charge,  but  his  Presbytery  refused  to  concur  in 
the  change.3 

Symson  seems  to  have  impressed  those  who  knew  him  with  his  saintly 
character.  John  Livingstone,  in  his  Memorable  Characteristics,  describes 
him  as  “ one  who  knew  or  cared  little  about  worldly  things,  yea,  scarce 
knew  money,  but  was  taken  up  with  the  Bible,  and  with  prayer,  wherin 
he  was  unweariable.  For  his  free  preaching  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  time  of 
the  parliament,  1621,  that  ratified  the  five  ceremonies  of  Perth,  he  was 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dumbartan,  where  the  Lord  blessed  his  prayer 
and  preaching  with  the  conversion  from  Popery  of  the  Lady  of  Sir  J ohn 
Stewart,  the  captain  of  the  castle.  . . . He  was  thereafter  let  out  of 
prison,  and  continued  till  his  death  preaching  in  Dryburgh  and  Merton. 
I have  heard  that  at  one  time  walking  alone,  he  fell  and  brake  his  leg, 
and  was  found  sitting  with  his  broken  leg  in  his  arm,  and  alwayes 
crying  out,  ‘ Blessed  be  the  Lord,  blessed  be  his  name  ’ ; and  when  they 

1 See  VoL  IV,  p.  119,  et  seq.  2 Mun.  Glasg.  Univ.,  Ill,  6. 

s Scott’s  Fasti,  II,  776,  690,  158. 
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enquired  why  he  said  soe,  he  answered,  ‘We  ought  to  bless  the  Lord 
for  all  that  befalls  us,  and  it  was  a blessing  that  he  brake  not  his 
neck.’  ” 1 

So  far  as  known  Symson  came  only  this  once  into  conflict  with  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  is  recorded  that  on  July  22,  1621, 
at  the  request  of  the  minister,  he  conducted  services  in  the  Greyfriars’ 
Church,  Edinburgh.  His  text  was  Ezek.  iii,  17,  and  we  are  told  that 
“ he  spared  neither  king,  bishope,  nor  minister,  and  found  fault  with  the 
watchmen  of  both  the  countries  for  not  admonishing  the  king  to  forfeare 
his  oaths,  and  omitting  to  putt  him  in  mind  of  the  breache  of  the  cove- 
nant.” 2 For  his  outspoken  declaration  he  was  apprehended  next  day, 
and  the  same  afternoon  had  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  for  his 
indiscretion.  The  minute  of  the  Council  shows  that  he  was  “ demandit 
upoun  some  undeutifull  speecheis  utterit  be  him  aganis  his  Majestie  in 
his  sermone  maid  in  the  Greyfrier  Kirk  of  Edinburgh  upoun  the  22  day 
of  Julij  instant,  objecting  aganis  his  Majestie  some  personall  vices, 
as  namelie  blasphemie  and  sweareing,  and  tasking  the  bishopis  and  minis- 
teris  as  not  being  cairfull  watchemen  and  wamaris  of  his  Majestie  of  his 
synis,  and  the  said  Mr  Alexander  his  ansueris  thairunto  being  hard  and 
considderit,  the  Lordis  of  Secreit  Counsaill  findis  by  his  behaviour  and 
cariage  that  thair  is  pregnant  and  cleir  presumptionis  that  the  informa- 
tiounis  maid  aganis  the  said  Mr  Alexander  ar  trew.”  3 Calderwood  adds 
that  Alexander  “ concealed  nothing  that  he  had  said.  He  wold  not 
answeir  to  the  Bishope  of  St  Androes,  nor  acknowlidge  him  as  judge. 
The  bishops  that  were  present  he  called  belligods,  and  enemies  to  the 
Kirk  of  Christ  in  this  land,  and  denunced  the  judgments  of  God 
against  them  if  they  repented  not.  He  was  removed,  but  not  called  in 
againe.”  4 

Apparently  his  address  so  incensed  the  Bishops  that  “ they  wold  have 
had  him  publictlie  punished.  Some  bade  hang  him  to  be  a terrour  to  the 
rest ; others,  better  acquaint  with  his  disposition,  thought  not  that 
expedient,  for  he  cared  not  for  the  world  : it  was  his  joy  to  die  in  that 
caus.”  5 

The  result  of  the  trial,  if  it  can  be  called  a trial,  was  that  because  of 
“ the  importance  of  his  Majesties  grite  and  weyghtie  affairis  now  in 
handis  will  not  admitt  tyme  nor  laisair  to  trye  the  saidis  speecheis,  thairfoir 
the  saidis  Lordis  ordanis  the  bischoppis  to  informe  thame  selfhs  treulie 
sufficientlie  of  the  speecheis  utterit  be  the  said  Mr  Alexander  in  his  said 
sermone,  and  to  sett  the  same  doun  in  articlis,  to  the  effect  he  may  be 

1 Wodrow’s  Select  Biographies,  I,  303-4.  2 Calderwood,  VII,  470. 

3 Reg.  Privy  Counc.,  XII,  545.  4 Calderwood,  pp.  470-71. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  471. 
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examined  thairupoun  ; and  yf  he  deny  the  same,  that  thay  haif  suche 
witnessis  reddye  as  will  prove  the  same.  And  in  the  meantyme  ordanis 
him  to  be  send  to  the  Castell  of  Dunbartane  by  foure  of  a gaird,  thair  to 
remayne  prisouner  till  he  be  examinat  as  said  is.”  Along  with  another 
prisoner  he  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  common  prison  in  the  Canongate  : 
thence  to  Dumbarton  Castle  next  day,  “ where  they  entered  on  the  26th 
of  Julie.”  1 

The  confinement  of  Symson  and  of  Andrew  Duncan  was  ended  on 
October  2 of  the  same  year.  At  the  same  time  they  were  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  Council,  which  they  did  on  October  10.  Apparently 
they  had  each  made  a petition  to  the  Council,  the  terms  of  which  are 
unknown,  but  it  being  “ red,  hard  and  considderit  be  the  saidis  Lordis  and 
thay  being  weele  advisit  thairwith,  and  haveing  alsua  seene  and  con- 
sidderit the  missive  letter  written  unto  thame  frome  the  Archiebishop  of 
St  Androis  concerning  this  same  purpois,  the  said  Lordis  ordanis  that  . . . 
the  said  Mr  Alexander  Simsoun  to  be  confynned  in  his  awne  parroche  till 
he  be  fred  be  his  Majestie.”  The  prisoners  having  given  their  parole, 
“ thay  actit  and  oblist  thame  to  conform  thame  selffis  thairunto,  and  to 
conteene  thame  within  the  boundis  and  limitis  of  thair  confyneing,  as 
thay  will  ansuer  upoun  the  contrarie  at  thair  perrell.”  2 An  interesting 
circumstance  is  that  when  the  prisoners  left  Dumbarton,  ‘‘Sir  Johne 
Stuart,  Captane  of  Dumbartane,  beyond  all  expectation  interteaned  them 
courteouslie,  and  wold  take  nothing  for  their  interteanement,”  3 a testi- 
mony to  their  behaviour  while  under  his  charge,  as  well  as  to  his  sympathy 
with  their  contentions. 


II 

So  far  as  public  documents  are  concerned  the  life  of  Symson  after  his 
release  from  Dumbarton  was  in  no  wise  contrary  to  his  undertaking.  He 
retired  into  private  life  before  May  1632,  and  was  evidently  too  aged  to 
be  present  at  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638. 4 He  is  reported  to 
have  died  on  July  17, 1639,  aged  about  sixty-nine,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  ministry,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Modan  in  Dryburgh 
Abbey.  At  his  death  he  was  described  as  “ The  last  branch  of  that 
godly  line  that  overspread  the  whole  land,”  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled 

1 Priv.  Court.  Reg.,  XII,  545. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  577 

3 Calderwood,  VII,  51 1. 

4 His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  members  in  Peterkin’s  Records  of  Kirk 
of  Scot.,  pp.  109-n. 
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with  fact.  The  following  is  given  as  his  epitaph  “ on  the  oldest  stone  in 
the  Abbey  with  legible  inscription  ” — 

“ M.  Alexander  Sympson 
TEcclesice  apud  Merlonis,  obiil  17  Julii,  1639. 

Whose  life  and  happy  death 
This  sacred  stone  records, 

By  Christ’s  blessing  and  passion, 

Still  resting  in  the  Lord. 

[Head  and  crossbones  with  M.  A.  S.] 

His  cautious  soul’s  his  triumph, 

In  Christ  is  his  joy  and  calling, 

In  the  heavens  his  soul  liveth, 

His  corpse  till  Christ  return  remaining.”  1 

As  far  as  known  only  one  book  by  Symson  was  published  : it  was  sent 
out  posthumously  : — 

The  Destruction  of  Inbred  Corruption,  or  the  Christians  Warfare 
against  his  bosome  Enemy  ...  by  ...  Mr  Alexander  Symson,  late 
Minister  of  Gods  Word  at  Merton  in  Scotland.  . . . Imprinted  at  London 
for  John  Wright,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Old  Bayley.  1644. 

i2mo,  241  pp.  The  “ Epistle  Dedicatory  ” contained  a short  account  of 
the  writer’s  brothers,  five  in  all  being  named. 

Another  edition  was  printed  later  under  the  title  of : Two  Treatises.  The 
first  is  A plain  Platform  for  Preaching  : whereby  the  Word  of  Truth  may  be 
rightly  divided  ; And  he  that  speaketh,  speak  as  the  Oracles  of  God.  Digested 
into  20.  Propositions.  The  second  is  The  Destruction  of  In-bred  Corruption, 
or  An  Antidote  against  fleshly  Lust.  By  A.  Symson,  Minister  of  Gods  Word. 
London,  Printed  for  John  Wright,  at  the  Kings  Head  in  the  Old  Bailey,  1658. 

i2mo.  The  plain  Platform  contains  19  pp. ; A Brief  of  the  ensuing 
Treatises,  6 pp. ; The  Destruction,  268  pp. 

In  1635  there  was  issued  in  London  Culverwell’s  Time  well  Spent  in 
Sacred  Meditation,  which  contains  an  “ Address  to  the  Christian  Reader,” 
of  6 pp.,  i2mo,  signed  “ A.  Symson.” 


III.  ANDREW  SYMSON 

One  of  Alexander’s  sons,  born  in  or  about  1601,  was  named  Andrew 
after  his  grandfather  of  Dunbar.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  career.2 

1 See  also  Robson’s  Church  and  Churchyards  in  Berwickshire,  p.  184. 

2 There  is  difficulty  in  establishing  the  connection  between  Alexander  and  Andrew, 
but  the  new  edition  of  Hew  Scott’s  Fasti  accepts  it  as  certain  that  it  is  as  stated. 
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He  describes  himself  as  a “Minister  of  God’s  Word,”  and  as  a “Minister 
of  the  Gospel  ” on  the  title-pages  of  his  books,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  place  where  he  exercised  his  calling,  nor  can  his  name 
be  traced  among  the  incumbents  of  Scottish  parishes.  He  is  equally 
unknown  among  the  Presbyterian  or  other  ministers  of  England.1  The 
prefaces  to  his  books,  though  voluminous,  give  few  hints  as  to  his  personal 
history.  From  the  place  of  their  publication  as  well  as  the  various 
personages  to  whom  his  writings  are  dedicated,  it  seems  obvious  that  his 
residence  was  in  or  near  London,  but  nothing  can  be  said  about  the  dates 
of  his  sojourn  there,  in  what  district  was  his  home,  or  when  he  died. 
He  appears  to  have  worked  in  the  Library  of  Sion  College.  His  catholicity 
is  undoubted.  “ Oportet  Imperatorem  stantem  more,”  he  wrote,  “ And  may 
it  not  be  as  well  said,  Oportet  Episcopum,  Presbyterum,  Ministrum, 
legentem,  scribentem,  meditantem,  precantem,  praedicantem  mori.”  One 
of  his  sons  became  a Scottish  “ curate  ” of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  a 
grandson,  as  well  as  a great-grandson,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  this  suggests  long  residence  by  him  in  the  South.  No 
definite  conclusion  can  be  reached  about  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  and  was  evidently  a scholarly 
man  of  considerable  erudition.  The  following  are  his  known  works  : — 

(i)  Lexicon  Anglo-Graeco-Latinum  Novi  Testamenti.  Or,  a Complete 
Alphabetical  Concordance  of  all  the  words  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, both  English,  Greek,  and  Latine.  . . . By  Andrew  Symson,  Minister 
of  Gods  Word.  . . . Printed  by  W.  Godbid  for  J.  Clark,  at  Mercers- 
Chappel  in  Cheap-side,  G.  Sawbridge,  at  the  Bible  on  Ludgate-hill, 
T.  Williams,  at  the  Bible  in  Little  Britain,  and  T.  Johnson,  at  the  Key 
in  St  Pauls  Church-yard.  1658. 

Folio,  pp.  334,  unnumbered.  An  Epistle  to  the  Reader  is  signed  : “ Your 
servant  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  A.  Symson.”  His  son, 
Andrew,  of  Kirkinner,  wrote  of  this  and  the  following  volume  : 

“Me  juvene,  has  scripti  chartas,  dictante  parenie  ; 

Me  sene,  dociorum  inscribo  donoq  ; parenti .” 

1 Mr  C.  Edgar  Thomas,  the  Librarian  of  Sion  College,  London,  writes  that  its 
“ Court  Registers  appear  to  give  no  record  of  the  dedication  of  Symson’s  book,” 
and  he  suggests  that  “ although  this  dedication  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
Symson  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  President  and  Court  of  that  time,  it 
may  on  the  other  hand  have  been  an  act  of  grace  for  having  been  granted  per- 
mission to  use  the  Library  in  connection  with  the  work.  ...  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  had  he  a cure  of  souls  he  would  have  mentioned  it  on  the  title-pages  of  his  own 
books.  ...  I know  of  no  list  of  Episcopalian  clergy  of  that  time.”  Mr  W.  B.  Shaw 
of  Manchester,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating  the  personal 
history  of  the  English  Presbyterian  clergy,  says  that  “ none  of  our  men  seem  to  have 
come  across  him,  and  looking  at  my  papers  I merely  find  one  headed  ‘ Symson  ’ 
with  a query  following.” 
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(2)  ’H  Tfjs  Kcuvvys  AiadrjKiis  2v/x<£ct>vta,  or,  an  Alphabetical  Concordance 
of  all  the  Greek  words  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; . . . By 
the  Industry  and  Care  of  Andrew  Symson,  Minister  of  God’s  Word.  . . . 
London,  Printed  for  I.  Clark  at  Mercers  Chappell  ...  [as  above]  1658. 

Folio,  pp.  6 + 266.  Dedicated  to  certain  London  ministers  and  to  each 
evangelical  minister  near  London,  and  signed  “A.  Symsonus.”  At  the 
beginning  is  given  a Letter  to  “ the  Christian  Reader  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  of  late  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  or  intend  (through 
Gods  blessing)  to  undertake  that  office,”  Signed,  “ Yours  to  serve  you  in  the 
Lord,  A.  Symson.” 

(3)  An  Exposition  upon  the  Second  Epistle  Generali  of  Saint  Peter. 
Plainely  and  pithily  handled.  By  A.  Symson  minister  of  God’s  Word. 

. . . London,  Printed  by  T.  Cotes  for  I.  B.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Benjamin 
Allen  dwelling  in  Popes-head  Alley,  1632. 

Sm.  4to,  pp.  48  + 514+4.  Contains  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  signed  A. 
Symson,  to  the  “ Master,  Wardens,  assistants,  and  others  of  the  Worshipfull 
Companie  of  Stationers,”  in  which,  inter  alia,  he  denounced  improper  books 
and  asks  : “ Is  it  now  time  to  print  or  vent  such  unsavorie,  such  unprofitable 
Pamphlets  ? ” and  ends  by  saying  : “ I hope  better  things  of  you.” 

The  author’s  son,  another  Andrew,  presented  copies  of  these  three 
books,  bound  in  two,  to  Glasgow  University.  In  a printed  inscription 
he  tells  how — 

“ Per  casus  varios,  et  per  discrimina  rerum 
Ad  otium  effugiendum,  otiiq  ; dira  concomitantia, 

In  Civitate  Edinburgensi 
Bibliopola  et  Typographus 
Ad 

Orthodoxam  Fidem  confirmandum, 

Bonos  Mores  promovendum, 

Rem  literariam  excolendum, 

Patris  tw  MaKaptrw  Memoriam  perpetuandum 
Nec  non 

Benevolentiam  erga  praedict : Acad  : testandum, 

L.  Mq  ; D.D. 

Praefatus  Andreas  Symson, 

A.M.  Vq  ; D.  M.  D.” 

(4)  A Complete  Christian  Dictionary  ...  of  all  the  Words  in  the  . . . 
Old  and  New  Testament,  . . . Begun  by  ...  Mr  Thomas  Wilson, 
minister  at  . . . Canterbury  . . . continued  by  Mr  J ohn  Bagwell  . . . 
And  now  in  this  Seventh  Edition  very  much  enlarged  ...  by  the  diligent 
Care  and  industrious  Pains  of  Andrew  Simson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
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. . . London  by  E.  Cotes,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Williams  at 
the  Bible  in  Little-Britain  without  Aldersgate,  1661. 

Folio,  pp.  (i6)  + 755+(8).  In  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  Symson  answers 
those  who  may  “ carp,  kick,  spurn  at  this  work,  condemn,  disgrace  and  sleight 
it.  ...  I shall  not  be  much  either  troubled  or  moved.”  The  Dictionary  was 
first  issued  in  1612.  An  eighth  edition  (as  above)  was  “ Printed  for  Thomas 
Williams  and  Mary  Clark  . . . 1678.” 


IV.  MATTHIAS  SYMSON  (Stirling),  1624-64 

Matthias  Symson,  son  of  Andrew  Symson  and  grandson  of  Alexander 
of  Merton,  was  born  in  1624,  the  place  being  unknown.  He  was  trained 
at  Edinburgh  University  and  graduated  there  on  July  30,  1646.1  His 
first  charge  was  at  Marden  in  Kent,  where  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Skrey  on  J anuary  2,  1648  ; from  Marden  he  was  translated  to 
Kirkandrews  in  Cumberland.2  His  choice  of  England  was  no  doubt  due 
to  the  residence  there  of  his  father,  just  as  his  training  in  Edinburgh 
came  of  his  father’s  connection  with  Scotland.  Altogether  he  seems 
to  have  ministered  in  England  for  nearly  eight  years. 

In  1655  he  was  settled  over  the  East  Church  of  Stirling. 

James  Guthrie,  who  afterwards  became  the  martyr  of  1661,  was  at 
that  time  nominally  minister  of  the  West  charge  : he  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  Protesters  against  the  Resolutioners,  and  in  consequence 
had  been  deposed  from  his  office,  though  he  still  continued  his  ministra- 
tions to  the  congregation.  David  Bennet,  who  was  minister  of  the  East 
charge  and  had  been  neutral  in  the  struggle,  had  died  in  December  1654, 3 
and  Robert  Rule  had  been  elected  in  his  place  and  inducted  on  July  12, 
1655.  Rule  was  not  approved  by  the  large  body  of  the  people,  and 
rioting  took  place  over  his  choice.  Three  days  after  his  settlement  the 
whole  proceedings  were  set  aside  by  the  Synod  as  irregular.  James 
Sharp,  afterwards  the  notorious  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Presbytery’s  proceedings,  said  he  “should  make  it  out  that 
M.  Rule  was  neither  elected  nor  admitted  to  the  ministrie  orderly  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Church.”  4 

1 Cata.  Graduates,  Edin.,  p.  64,  where  “ minister  verbi  in  Anglia,  nunc  in  Scotia,” 
is  added  to  his  name. 

2 Scott’s  Fasti  (New  Edit.),  IV,  319. 

3 “ Mr  James  Guthrie  continued  to  preach  in  Stirling  after  his  deposition  by 
the  General  Assembly.  ...  Of  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  Mr  James  Simpson,  like- 
wise deposed,  and  Mr  Jo.  Hogg  of  Larber,  adhered  to  Mr  Guthrie,  and  these  three 
made  one  Presbytery.  . . . Mr  George  (?)  Bennet  and  other  two  were  neutrals  and 
abstained  from  both.” — Peterkin’s  Records,  p.  670  ; Baillie’s  Letters,  III,  257. 

4 Consultations  of  Ministers  of  Edin.  [S.H.S.],  II,  25. 
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The  position  of  Rule,  accordingly,  was  of  some  difficulty  : he  was 
out  of  a charge  and  without  a stipend.  Guthrie  and  James  Simson, 
the  deposed  minister  of  Airth  and  a near  relative  of  Matthias  Symson, 
made  an  endeavour  after  some  amends  to  him.  On  February  12,  1657, 
they  presented  a petition  on  his  behalf  to  the  Council  of  State  in  London 
“ in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  godly  in  the  congregation  of  Sterling 
and  the  Presbyterie  of  the  bounds.”  It  ran  : 

“ Petition  of  Jas.  Guthry  and  James  Simpson,  Ministers,  and  the  eldership 
of  the  congregations  of  Stirling  to  the  Protector.  On  the  death  of  David 
Bennet,  2 years  ago,  we,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  magistrates, 
called  Rob.  Rule  to  be  our  minister,  and  got  the  stipend  of  the  second  minister 
in  Stirling  settled  on  him.  But  a disaffected  party,  opposing  godliness  and 
reformation,  have  ever  since  1638,  carried  on  malignant  courses,  and  separated 
themselves  from  our  ministry,  and  having  contrived  6 months  after  a change 
of  magistrates,  they  obtained  the  appointment  of  Matthias  Simpson,  formerly 
minister  in  the  north  of  England,  ‘ who  sews  pilions  under  their  arms  holes,’ 
and  bears  down  opposers,  and  to  him  they  have  given  the  maintenance  of  the 
second  minister,  and  J the  preaching  place.  This  has  encouraged  other 
malignants  in  congregations  to  separate  from  their  pastors,  and  receive 
ministers  after  their  own  mind,  and  has  lifted  up  the  head  of  the  malignant 
party  in  Stirling,  and  is  likely  to  deprive  the  people  of  Mr  Rule’s  ministry, 
for  want  of  maintenance,  and  may  do  Mr  Guthrie’s  too,  the  opposition  against 
him  for  7 years  has  been  so  strong.  We  beg  Mat.  Simpson’s  removal,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  maintenance  to  Rule.”  1 

J ames  Sharp  was  in  London  when  the  petition  was  before  the  Council, 
and  in  a letter  to  a correspondent  he  wrote  on  March  14,  1657,  that 
“ these  very  persons  who  did  now  call  Mr  Simson  did  6 or  7 years  agone 
give  a call  to  Mr  Guthrie,  who  did  not  then  except  against  their  malig- 
nancy ” ; and  that  Symson’s  opponents  had  been  desired  “ that  if 
there  was  any  thing  sould  be  made  out  against  Mr  Simsone,  they  [the 
Council  in  Scotland]  were  ready  to  take  notice  of  it ; but  no  thing  being 
insisted  upon  of  accusation  against  him,  they  could  not  but  allow  him 
the  maintenance.”  2 Sharp  adds  a version  of  the  Petition  which  has 
considerable  and  vital  differences  from  the  original.3  He  closes  his  long 
epistle  by  relating  how  he  went  to  the  person  in  whose  charge  the  petition 
was,  and  asked  for  a copy  of  the  document.  When  that  was  refused  he 
was  given  it  to  read,  and  then  Sharp  acted  according  to  his  common 
reputation  : “ upon  his  removing  out  of  the  rowm  for  a little  [I]  did 
extract  by  my  pen  upon  a peace  of  paper  some  expressions  most  remark- 
able. . . . These  you  may  take  as  the  very  termes  of  the  petition.”  4 
The  certificate  of  his  accuracy  of  transcription  is  remarkable,  for  what 
he  gives  differs  from  the  original. 

1 Cal.  Stale  Papers  ( Dom .),  7656-57,  pp.  279-80. 

2 Consultations  op.  cit.,  II,  22.  3 Ibid.,  pp.  28-29.  4 Ibid.,  pp.  27-28. 
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When  the  case  came  before  the  Council  on  May  14,  1657,  they  were 
unable  to  remove  Symson  from  the  position  into  which  he  had  been 
inducted,  but  they  remitted  the  matter  to  the  Scottish  Council  in 
Edinburgh,  ordering  them  to  take  the  whole  question  into  consideration, 
and  meantime  to  pay  Rule  £120  “ for  past  services,”  using  the  “ moneys 
coming  in  from  vacant  livings  in  Scotland,”  and  to  stop  further  pay- 
ments “ till  both  parties  be  fully  heard.”  The  result  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings was  that  a recommendation  of  the  Scottish  Council  was  accepted 
on  September  15,  1657,  and  Rule  as  minister  of  Stirling  was  allowed 
£80  a year  from  the  same  source  as  formerly,  letters  being  issued  to 
that  effect.1  Thereafter  Rule,  Guthrie,  and  James  Simson  ceased  from 
troubling. 


V 

Symson’ s call  to,  and  settlement  in  Stirling  present  several  interesting 
particulars.  The  attention  of  the  congregation  seems  to  have  been  first 
called  to  him  by  “ ane  verie  ample  approbatioun  ” of  him  that  reached 
the  Town  Council,  who  were  the  patrons,  “ from  severall  reverend  and 
eable  pastouris  in  the  churche,”  eight  in  number,  belonging  to  Edinburgh 
and  its  neighbourhood.2  Negotiations  followed,  and  on  the  day  after  an 
appearance  before  the  Council  a unanimous  call,  in  which  the  congrega- 
tional authorities  unanimously  co-operated,  was  given  to  Symson  on 
November  3,  1655.  They  engaged  that  a stipend  at  the  rate  of  £1000 
Scots,  or  £83,  6s.  8d.  sterling  per  annum,  should  be  given  him  “ in  satis- 
factioun  of  all  he  can  ask  or  crave  yeirlie  at  Witsonday  and  Mertimes 
dureing  his  service  of  the  cure  in  this  place,”  and  thereafter  "they 
causit  draw  ” the  call,  and  “ now  subscry vit  and  delyverat  ” it  to  him, 
“ all  which  the  majestrates  and  counsall  ratefies  and  approves  of.”  3 

All,  however,  did  not  run  smoothly.  The  induction  was  fixed  for 
November  19,  1655,  and  the  ceremony  was  actually  proceeding  when  the 
Presbytery  was  interrupted.  Military  from  the  Castle  broke  into  the 
church  when  the  moderator  was  about  to  give  out  his  text,  and  demanded 
“ a forbearance  of  admitting  any  minister  until  that  matter  could  be 
decided  by  the  Council  of  State  before  whom  it  was  depending.  A 
deputation  waited  on  the  Governor,  who  allowed  the  Sermon  to  be  preached. 
The  Session  find  that  albeit  the  ceremony  of  joining  hands  was  impedit, 
yet  they  stand  obliged  in  conscience  to  own  and  adhere  to  him,  by  virtue 
of  their  call,  which  was  before  the  said  interruption  was  maid.”  The 
interruption  was  due  to  a claim  made  by  James  Guthrie  "of  his  right 
to  nominate  the  second  minister,”  but  as  has  already  been  shown,  the 

1 Cal.  State  Papers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  373  ; and  1657-58,  p.  99. 

2 Records,  Stirling,  1519-1666,  p.  220. 

IV  R 


3 Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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protest  came  to  nothing.  The  “ honorable  Lords  of  Counsell,”  having 
now  decided  that  “ the  said  minister  maister  Matthias  has  a good  call 
to  be  minister  of  Sterling,”  the  Town  Council  proceeded,  on  September  8, 
1656,  to  settle  a “competent  stipend”  upon  him.  They  declared  them- 
selves contented  to  pay  him  “ dureing  his  service  of  the  cure  as  minister 
of  the  church  of  Sterling”  1200  merks  Scots  yearly  and  200  merks  in 
name  of  a manse  and  glebe.1 

An  interesting  note  is  given  of  the  expenses  to  the  town  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  settlement.  The  items  are  : “ Maister  Matthias 
his  denner  at  his  admission,”  the  function  being  held  in  Bailie  Robert 
Burne’s  house,  £74.  5.  4;  “Mr  Matthias  dyet  in  Robert  Burnes,” 
£21.  9.  10;  “Horse  hyres  and  bringing  hame  Mr  Matthias  wyf  and  their 
servands,  being  in  all  aucht  horse  hyres,”  £24,  o.  o;  “The  tounes  pairt 
of  a yeires  stipend  preceiding  Mertimes  1656,”  £429.  6.  8 ; “ Robert 
Russall  for  baikin  meitt  to  the  denner,”  £20.  4.  o ; Spent  at  his  payment, 
£1.  4.  o,  making  a total  of  £570.  9.  10,  Scots,  or  approximately  £47.  10.  io.2 

At  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  in  the  following  April,  Thomas 
Lundie,  minister  of  Rattray,  and  Thomas  Hog,  minister  of  Larbert,  made 
an  attempt  to  exclude  Symson  from  the  meetings,  even  although  he  had 
already  sat  for  some  days  and  had  voted.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  founded  on  “ false  and  unjust  alled- 
gancies. ’ ’ The  Synod  also  declined  to  register  the  protestations  in  Symson’ s 
case  and  that  of  others,  because  they  were  founded  on  “ untruthes  ” 
and  because  reasons  for  their  rejection  were  contained  in  the  judgments 
on  them.3 

It  is  apparent  that  personal  relations  between  Guthrie  and  Symson 
continued  to  be  strained,  and  trouble  soon  broke  out  between  them. 
Evidence  of  what  happened  can  be  found  in  the  minute  of  the  Town 
Council  of  date  May  26,  1656.  A commission  from  them  was  then 
appointed  “to  go  to  Edinburgh  withe  maister  Matthias  Sympsone, 
minister,  and  withe  him  to  supplicat  his  heighness  counsall  for  libertie 
of  the  churche  to  preatche  into,  or  at  least  for  the  libertie  of  the  utter 
churche.”  4 This  Guthrie  refused  to  permit,  and  the  Council  solved  the 
difficulty  by  “an  order  of  the  Court  [of  Session]  to  build  up  a wall  of 
partition,  to  divide  the  fabric  of  the  church  into  two  distinct  churches, 
which  was  done,  and  two  congregations  formed  in  1656.”  5 It  was  a 
deplorable  situation. 

Symson  heartily  acquiesced  in  the  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tion brought  about  by  the  recall  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne.  He  was 

1 Records,  Stirling,  1519-1666,  p.  225. 

2 Ibid.,  1667-1752,  p.  321. 

3 Hunter  : The  Diocese  and  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  1660-1689,  II,  354. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  222:  6 [New]  Statistical  Ac.,  VIII,  436. 
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publicly  thanked  by  the  Town  Council  for  the  sermon  he  preached  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Restoration.  “ Ordains  James  Russell,  the 
thesaurer,”  rims  the  minute  of  January  14,  1661,  “ to  satisfie  to  maister 
Mathias  Simsone,  minister  of  this  burgh,  the  soume  of  fyftie  two  pounds 
Scotts  for  the  charges  bestowed  be  him  in  the  printing  of  his  sermon 
which  he  preached  upon  the  thanksgiveing  day  keept  here  for  the  Kings 
Majesties  happie  restauration.”  1 

The  imprisonment  and  subsequent  execution  on  June  1,  1661,  of 
James  Guthrie  showed  that  the  leniency  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
ended,  and  that  the  vacancy  in  the  East  Church  must  be  filled.  Evidently 
the  Town  Council  was  slow  to  move  in  this  direction.  On  May  27,  1661, 
a few  days  before  Guthrie’s  death,  they  received  a letter  from  their 
provost  in  Edinburgh  saying  that  his  Majesty’s  Commissioner  “ is  dis- 
pleased that  the  towne  hes  not  as  yett  desired  a presentatioune  for  maister 
Matthias  Simpson  ” in  place  of  “ Harie  [sic]  Guthrie  which  now  vaikes,” 
and  asking  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  at  once.  On  May  30, 
the  Commissioner  wrote  demanding  “ a possitive  ansuer  to  be  given  him 
betwixt  and  Sunday  next  whither  or  not  the  towne  will  assent  to  the  said 
maister  Matthias  his  presentation.”  2 This  seems  to  have  hastened  the 
Council,  who  may  have  hesitated  to  move  in  the  special  circumstances, 
for  they  at  once  replied  that  they  had  called  Symson  and  that  he  had 
accepted.  He  was  accordingly  presented  on  June  10,  and  collated  on 
June  20.  He  was  again  presented  on  May  5,  and  collated  on  October  21, 
1662.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  the  double  procedure. 

On  July  25,  1664,  the  Town  Council  was  startled  into  taking  further 
action.  It  appears  that  Symson  had  been  presented  to  the  parish  of 
“ Newmiles  ” in  Ayrshire  and  that  the  settlement  was  presently  to  be 
carried  out.  A deputation  was  hurriedly  appointed  to  wait  on  “ the  twa 
archbishopes  and  bishop  of  Edinburgh,”  in  order  that  they  should  not  carry 
out  the  transportation  as  it  “will  prove  very  sad  to  this  burgh.”  They 
were  necessarily  reminded  that  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  alone  had  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  he  agreed  not  to  proceed  further, 
because  of  “ the  respect  he  hes  to  soe  eminent  a burght  as  Sterling.”  3 


Symson’ s ministry,  however,  was  destined  not  to  last  much  longer. 
He  died  in  November  1664,  aged  about  thirty-nine.4  There  are  few 
indications  of  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He  is  described  as  of  an  iras- 
cible temper,  but  no  other  charge  seems  to  have  been  laid  against  him. 


VI 


1 Records,  Stirling,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 
3 Ibid.,  pp.  245-47. 


2 Ibid.,  pp.  236-37. 
4 Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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Archbishop  Sharp  may  not  be  the  best  kind  of  witness,  but  when  the  case 
was  before  the  Council  of  State,  he  wrote  that  Symson  was  “ known  to 
be  a qualified  person  for  his  charge  and  more  free  of  taint  or  scandal 
throughout  the  tenour  of  his  life  than  the  other  there  named.”  Compar- 
ing him  with  James  Guthrie,  Robert  Baillie  said  he  was  “ as  headie  and 
bold  a man  as  himself,  and  has  a good  hearing  with  the  English,”  1 the 
latter  fact  being  no  doubt  due  to  his  residence  in  the  South. 

Symson  was  married  three  times,  the  names  of  his  wives  being 

(1)  Margaret  Simson,  who  may  have  been  one  of  his  many  relatives, 

(2)  Mary  Turner,  who  died  in  April  1656,  (3)  Margaret  Elphinstone,  who 
survived  him  till  August  1685.  Apparently  he  had  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Mary,  married  the  Rev.  John  Fraser,  Episcopal  minister  of  the 
Island  of  Tiree,  and  the  well-known  author  of  AevrepoaKo-ma,  edited  and 
published  in  1707  by  his  wife’s  cousin,  Andrew  Symson,  the  ex-minister 
of  Kirkinner. 

He  was  the  author  of  at  least  three  printed  sermons  : 

1.  A Soveraign  Preservative  Against  Anabaptism,  Composed  of 
Scripture  Ingredients  : As  it  was  lately  administered  to  a few,  and  is  now 
prescribed  to  all  that  will  make  use  of  it.  By  Matthias  Symson,  A.M., 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  J esus  Christ  at  Marden  in  Kent  . . . [Scripture 
Quotations.]  Novemb.  18.  1651.  Imprimatur.  Edm.  Calamy.  London, 
Printed  for  Andrew  Crook,  at  the  signe  of  the  green  Dragon  in  Paul’s 
Church-yard.  1651. 

i2mo,  24  pp. 

2.  Mephibosheth  ; Or,  The  Lively  Picture  of  a Loyal  Subject.  As  it 
was  delineated  in  a sermon,  Preached  at  Sterling  on  the  10.  of  June,  1660. 
Being  a day  set  a part,  for  publick  and  solemn  Rejoicing  and  Thanks- 
giving ; for  the  happy  Restauration  of  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty 
to  the  exercise  of  His  Royal  Power.  By  Matthias  Symson,  Minister  at 
Sterling.  [Scriptures  Quoted.]  Edinburgh,  Printed  by  Ch.  Higgins, 
Anno  Dom.  1660. 

Sm.  4to,  pp.  24.  Dedicated  to  “ His  much  honoured  and  well-beloved 
Friends,  Duncan  Nairne  Provost  of  Sterling,”  [ex-Provost]  Magistrates, 
Council  of  that  town,  etc. 

“ I have  prefixed  your  names,  that  upon  occasion  I might  testifie  my 
thankfull  sense  of  your  constant  respects  and  love  to  me  ; which  (contrary  to 
the  prediction  of  some,  at  my  first  entrance  amongst  you)  is  now  (after  five 
years  continuance  in  a most  laborious  ministry)  rather  at  the  growing,  then 
declining  hand  . . . Edinburgh,  December  6 1660.” 

3.  n'in\  or  God  and  the  King.  Being  The  Good  Old  Cause. 
As  it  was  Stated  and  discussed  in  a Sermon  preached  before  His  Majesties 

1 Letters  and  Journals,  III,  315. 
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High  Commissioner,  and  the  Honourable  Estates  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Kingdome  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  day  of  March  1661. 
By  Matthias  Symson  Minister  of  Sterling.  [Scripture  quotations.] 
London,  Printed  for  Andrew  Crook  at  the  Green-dragon  in  St.  Pauls 
Churchyard.  1661. 

Sm.  qto,  pp.  [6] + 24.  The  Text  is  1 Chron.  xii.  32.  There  are  two 
Dedications  : 

(1)  To  . . . John,  Earl  of  Middleton,  His  Majesties  High  Commissioner 
for  Scotland. 

“ It  is  neither  the  Ignis  faluus  of  popular  applause  nor  fear  of  being 
slanderously  reported,  that  hath  enclined  me  to  make  this  Sermon  publick  : 
but  I have  done  it  to  let  the  World  see,  that  sound  Doctrine  is  very  well 
relished  by  your  Grace  and  the  Honourable  Estates  of  Parliament.  ...  I 
have  much  eyed  (in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  Ministry)  that  saying  of 
Augustine,  Mallem  ut  reprehendant  Grammatici,  quam  ut  non  intelligant 
populi.  Yet  to  so  Noble  and  Learned  an  Auditory  I wish  I had  been  able 
to  have  spoken  non  modo  scripta,  sed  etiam  sculpta  . . . Sterling,  April  1 
1661.” 

(2)  To  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle  . . . Captain  General  and  Commander 
in  Chief  [General  Monk]. 

“ Although  when  first  I designed  the  publishing  of  this  Sermon,  where 
it  was  preached,  I took  care  to  shelter  it  sufficiently  from  Northern  blasts, 
yet  since  it  is  also  to  breathe  Southern  Air  and  I am  thereby  to  undergo 
the  hazard  of  greater  Censure,  I have  presum’d  also  to  implore  your  Graces 
protection  both  to  me  and  it.  . . . Since  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  reserve 
so  great  Honour  for  you,  as  to  make  you  his  Instrument  in  accomplishing 
his  great  Work ; what  wonder  is  it  that  our  Tongues  and  Pens  do  blesse 
you  ! London,  September  30.  1661.” 


VII.  ANDREW  SYMSON,  KIRKINNER 

Only  the  barest  notes  on  the  life  of  Andrew  Symson,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding Andrew  and  brother  of  Matthias,  need  be  given  here.  Those  who 
desire  a fuller  account  of  his  romantic  career  are  referred  to  the  writer’s 
paper  on  “Andrew  Symson:  Preacher,  Printer,  Poet”  in  The  Scottish 
Historical  Review,  XIII,  47-67. 

After  passing  through  Edinburgh  University  and  graduating  M.A.  in 
1661,  he  acted  for  a short  time  as  a master  in  Stirling  Grammar  School. 
In  J anuary  1663,  he  was  licensed  and  appointed  to  the  Parish  of  Kirkinner 
in  the  county  of  Wigtown.  From  October  25,  1664,  up  to  April  27, 
1671,  and  perhaps  longer,  he  acted  as  Clerk  to  the  Synod  of  Galloway. 
His  incumbency  was  peaceful,  though  in  1684  he  gave  in  a list  of  the 
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“disorderly”  in  his  parish,  among  those  named  being  Margaret  M'Lauchlan, 
one  of  the  “ Wigtown  Martyrs.”  On  J anuary  12,  1686,  he  was  transferred 
to  Douglas,1  which  he  quitted  under  circumstances  given  in  a petition 
that  Symson  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  on  February  26,  1691,  and 
in  which  he  claimed  stipend  for  the  years  1689  and  1690.  He  says  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  former  year,  “ perceaving  the  troubles  of  the 
country  he  withdrew  for  the  space  of  fourtein  days  to  Edinr,  but  imedi- 
ately  therafter  returned  and  went  about  the  exercise  of  his  ministrie  as 
formerly,”  till  the  later  end  of  March,  but  then  “ the  troubles  increasing 
he  was  advysed  to  withdraw  again  to  Edinr  where  he  was  unexpectedly 
detained  by  his  son’s  sickness  at  the  College.”  He  returned  in  May  till 
the  5th  of  J uly  1689,  when  he  was  dispossessed  of  the  manse.  He  declares 
no  heritor,  tenant,  or  cotter  took  part  in  his  ejection,  but  that  the  rabble 
came  from  outside  the  parish.  He  lived  in  a hired  house  in  the  town  till 
the  middle  of  November  1690,  performing  all  ministerial  functions, 
preaching  each  Sunday,  etc.  Having  neither  predecessor  nor  successor, 
he  asked  for  the  stipend  as  above.  He  was  awarded  the  whole  stipend 
for  1689.  All  through  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  late  minister  of  Douglas. 
In  1690  he  dates  from  Edinburgh  ; in  1692  from  Glenartney  in  Perthshire  : 
in  1698,  like  other  dispossessed  “ curates,”  he  had  set  up  as  a bookseller 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1702  he  took  over  the  printing  business  of  his  son, 
Matthias.  He  died  on  J anuary  20,  1712,  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  books  were 
sold  off  in  the  following  J uly. 

One  of  his  sons,  named  David,  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  at 
least  two  anonymous  pieces  : 

(1)  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  [“  Bloody  ” Mackenzie]  Arguments  against  an 
Incorporating  Union  particularly  Considered,  as  they  are  in  his  Observations 
upon  James  6.  Pari.  17  . . . Edinburgh,  1706.  Sm.  qto,  16  pp.  The  British 
Museum  copy  is  marked  “ By  Mr  Andrew  Symson  ” in  a contemporary  hand. 

(2)  A Defence  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  entitled  : A True  and  Impartial  Account 
of  the  Life  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Dr  James  Sharp  . . . with  a 
short,  but  faithful  Narrative  of  his  execrable  Murder,  taken  from  publick  Records, 
original  Letters,  and  other  Manuscripts,  with  a Preface  Wherein  a clear  Discovery 
is  made  of  the  malicious  Falsehoods  contained  in  some  scandalous  Books  and 
Pamphlets,  concerning  that  Affair.  . . . [Quotation],  Printed  in  the  Year  1723. 
8vo,  pp.  60  + 158. 

Symson’s  printing-house,  bookshop,  and  residence  were  situated  in 
one  tenement  in  the  Cowgate  near  the  foot  of  the  Horse  Wynd  : it  was 
demolished  some  years  ago.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books,  etc., 
none  of  which  are  of  importance. 

1 In  the  note  Symson  inserted  in  the  books  he  presented  to  Glasgow  University 
he  styles  himself  pastor  of  Kirkinner  but  rector  of  Douglas. 
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[A  number  of  prints  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Symson.  A 
note  on  these  may  be  found  in  Scot.  Hist.  Review,  xiii.  65-66.] 


SYMSON  THE  PRINTER’S  HOUSE. 


Octupla  ; Hoc  est,  Octo  Paraphrases  Poeticae  Psalmi  civ.  Authoribus 
totidem  Scotis,  Viz.  [then  follow  ten  names]  Hisce  adjicitur  Propter 
Subjecti  similitudinem,  & Exemplarium  inopiam,  Jonas  Propheta,  Heroico 
Carmine  Latino  descriptus,  Sebastiano  Castalione  Authore.  Edinburgh 
Excudebant  Haeredes  & Successores  Andreae  Anderson,  Regiae  Majestatis 
Typographi,  Anno  Dom.  1696.  Et  Vaenales  prodeunt  ex  Officina  M.  Hen. 
Knox,  in  Aidificiis  vulgo  dictis  the  Lucken-Booths. 

8vo.  Without  pagination,  A4-04.  Edited  by  Andrew  Symson,  who 
signs  the  “ Lectori  ” : it  begins  : “ Hoc  opus  hand  nostrum  est.” 

De  Gestis  Illustrissimi  Herois  Gulielmi  Vallae  Scotiae  olim  Custodis 
Collectanea  Varia.  [Quotations.]  Edinburgi  Excudebat  M.  Andreas 
Symson  : & prostant  venales,  apud  ilium,  & M.  Hen.  Knox,  M.  Rob. 
Freebairn  & alios  Bibliopolas.  Anni  Domini,  1705. 

8vo,  pp.  36  + 230.  Dedicated  to  two  of  the  name  of  Wallace  and  to 
Charles  II  by  Symson,  who  styles  himself  “ Editor  & Typographus.”  Con- 
tains five  papers  on  Wallace  and  Arnald  Blair,  the  second  having  been  printed 
by  Matthias  Symson  in  1701. 
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Tripatriarchicon  ; Or,  the  Lives  of  three  Patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac 
& J acob.  Extracted  forth  of  the  Sacred  Story,  and  digested  into  English 
Verse.  By  Andrew  Symson,  M.A.  and  then  Minister  of  Kirkinner. 
[Quot.  from  Herbert’s  Temple .]  Edinburgh  Printed  by  the  Author  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Mr  Henry  Knox,  in  the  Lucken-Booths  : Mr  David 
Freebairn  opposite  to  the  Court  of  Guard  ; Mr  Robert  Freebaim  in  the 
Parliament  Close  : and  other  Booksellers.  1705. 

8vo,  pp.  [26]  +374.  Begins  : 

“ I do  not  disaffect  the  fluent  stile 
Of  learned  Cicero  ; but  yet  I Smile 
And  rouze  my  Spirits,  when  I cast  mine  eye 
Upon  quick  lines  of  nimble  poetry.  . . .” 

Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway.  The  Preface  addressed  from  “ My 
Printing  house  ; at  the  Foot  of  the  Horse-wind,  in  the  Cowgate.” 

The  long  Preface  has,  inter  alia  : “ ’Tis  probable  some  Criticks  will  find 
fault  with  me  for  not  using  an  uniform  manner  in  spelling  and  pointing.  But 
in  regard  our  greatest  Criticks  have  not,  for  anything  I know,  given  us  an 
exact  standart,  either  for  the  one  or  the  other ; and  these  sheets  being  Set 
by  two  or  three  Compositars  at  the  same  time,  and  each  of  them  spelling  & 
pointing  differently,  when  it  came  to  me  to  revise,  I was  not  very  nice  in  making 
several  Alterations  of  what  they  had  done, — knowing  that  I could  produce 
sufficient  Authority  from  Learn’d  Authors  for  each  of  them.” 

Knox  and  David  Freebairn  were  “ outed  ” curates  who  became  book- 
sellers for  a living.  The  latter  was  ultimately  consecrated  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1724.  Robert  Freebairn  was  his  son,  and  a bookseller  and  printer 
in  Edinburgh.  He  held  part  of  the  office  of  King’s  Printer  for  a time,  and 
took  part  in  the  ’15,  having  to  escape  to  the  Continent  in  consequence. 

Unio — Politico — Poetico — Joco— -Seria.  Written  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1703  : and  afterwards,  as  occasion  offered,  very  much  enlarged, 
in  several  Paragraphs.  By  the  Author  of  Tripatriarchicon.  [Quotation 
from  Virgil.]  Edinburgh.  Printed  by  the  Author.  1706. 

8vo  and  4to,  32  pp.  The  pamphlet  is  in  crude  hexameter  verse,  and  deals 
with  the  proposed  Union  of  the  Parliaments.  Its  concluding  lines  are  : 

“ This  Poem  mainly  doth  intend 
Peace,  Truth,  and  harmless  Mirth.  And  thus  I end. 

And  if  you  ask  the  Author’s  name,  here  ’tis, 

A.  S.  Philophilus,  Philopatris.” 

Elegies.  1706  ? 

No  title-page.  8vo,  32  pp.  The  Elegies  are  thirteen  in  number,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  Arch.  Sharpe  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  are  on 
Galloway  personages.  Sir  Walter  Scott  uses  one,  “ On  the  unexpected  Death  of 
of  a Vertuous  Lady,  Mrs  Janet  Dalrymple,  Lady  Baldone,  Younger,”  in  his 
Bride  of  Lammermuir,  and  owed  the  suggestion  of  the  plot  of  that  novel  to 
Symson.  See  Scott’s  “ Introduction.”  Also  Lord  Dundrennan’s  The  Large 
Description  of  Galloway. 
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A Letter  from  Mr.  Archibald  Symson  to  Mr.  William  Forbes,  Advocat. 

Sm.  4to,  7 pp.  The  colophon  reads  : “ From  my  Printing-house  in  the 
Cowgate,  Aug.  ist.  1706.”  The  pamphlet  gives  interesting  autobiographical 
particulars  about  Symson,  and  is  badly  printed,  evidently  by  himself. 

kevrepoo-KOTTia.  Or,  A brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Second  Sight, 
Commonly  so  called.  By  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Frazer,  deceased,  late 
Minister  of  Teree  and  Coll,  and  Dean  of  the  Isles,  and  Published  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Symson,  with  a short  account  of  the  Author.  Edinburgh, 
printed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Symson,  Anno  Domini  m.dcc.vii. 

Sm.  8vo,  pp.  [16]  +39.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  Lord  Justice- 
General.  A short  life  of  Frazer,  by  Symson,  is  prefixed. 


The  following  were  published  posthumously  : 

Bibliotheca  Symsoniana  : a Catalogue  of  the  vast  Collection  of  Books 
in  the  Library  of  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Mr  Andrew  Symson. 
Edinburgh  : Printed  in  the  year  1712. 

4to,  34  PP- 

A Large  Description  of  Galloway,  By  Andrew  Symson,  Minister  of 
Kirkinner,  1684.  . . . Edinburgh  : Printed  for  W.  and  C.  Tait,  1823. 

8vo,  174  pp.,  with  a biographical  Introduction  [by  Thomas  Maitland,  the 
antiquary],  “ An  Advertisement  by  the  Author  ” is  dated  “ Dalclathick,  in 
Glenartney,  June  28,  1692.”  There  is  an  Introduction  “ addressed  to  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald,”  for  whom  the  Description  was  written,  along  with  the 
Dedication  and  Preface  of  the  Tripalriarchon,  and  “ The  Meditation  on  Death, 
occasioned  by  the  Funeral  of  the  Vertuous  Lady,  Agnes  M'Culloch,  Relict  of 
Umquhile  William  Maxwell  of  Murreith  ” from  Symson’s  Elegies. 

The  book  is  reprinted  in  Mackenzie’s  Hist.  0/  Galloway,  1841,  Vol.  II. 

The  Register  of  the  Synod  of  Galloway  from  October  1664  to  April 
1671.  Kirkcudbright : Printed  and  Published  by  I.  Nicholson,  1856. 

8vo,  pp.  13  + 204.  The  Register  contains  the  minutes  which  were  prepared 
by  Symson,  and  is  printed  “ verbatim,  literatim  et  punctatim .”  An  appendix  is 
added.  The  volume  is  reported  to  have  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Milligan,  Twynholm.  Symson  was  present  at  all  the  meetings  reported. 


Symson  also  tried  his  hand  at  journalism,  and  printed,  and  probably 
edited,  as  was  the  fashion  at  the  time,  the  following  papers  : 

The  Edinburgh  Flying  Post,  or  an  impartial  account  of  all  Foreign 
News  contained  in  the  Publick  Letters,  together  with  the  Domestic 
Occurrences.  No.  1,  Thursday,  February  20th,  1707. 
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4 pp.,  folio.  Only  two  numbers  are  known.  “ Mr.  Andrew  Symson  at  the 
foot  of  the  Horse  Wynd  ” is  described  as  the  “ printer  thereof.” 

The  Edinburgh  Courant  Reviewed,  together  with  fresh  and  impartial 
intelligence  of  all  Foreign  News  contained  in  the  Publick  Letters,  with 
Domestic  Occurrences.  No.  i,  March  6,  1707. 

Single  sheet  folio.  Probably  the  only  issue.  Symson  is  given  as  the 
printer.  Cf.  Edinburgh  Periodical  Press,  I,  225-28. 


Symson  also  edited  the  following  : 

The  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal,  Wherein  is 
to  be  seen  how  the  Civil  Law,  and  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  other  Nations 
doth  agree  with,  and  supply  ours.  By  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rose- 
haugh.  . . . Edinburgh,  Printed  by  the  Heirs  and  Successors  of  Andrew 
Anderson,  Printer  to  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  For  Mr  Andrew 
Symson,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  him  in  the  Cowgate,  near  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse-wynd.  1699. 

Folio,  292  pp.  2 pp.  of  Dedication  to  the  Dean  and  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  signed  by  Andrew  Symson.  The  title-page  carries  the  double 
monogram  of  Matthias  Symson.  This  is  a second  edition,  the  first  having 
been  issued  in  1678. 

A Treatise  of  Mutilation  and  Dismembration.  . . . By  Sir  Alexander 
Seton  of  Pitmeddan,  Knight  Baronet.  . . . [Imprint  as  above.] 

Folio,  66  pp.,  with  monogram  of  Matthias  Symson.  As  an  Appendix,  it 
has  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  Criminals.  . . . Printed  at  instigation  of  Andrew 
Symson,  but  contains  no  address  by  him. 

Observations  upon  the  XVIII.  Act  Parliament  XXIII  of  K.  James  VI. 
against  Dispositions  Made  in  defraud  of  Creditors,  &c.  By  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh.  . . . [Imprint  as  above.] 

Folio,  pp.  [4] +62,  with  Matthias  Symson’s  monogram.  Dedicated  by 
Andrew  Symson  to  Mackenzie’s  Son  and  Heir. 


The  following  are  said  to  be  still  in  manuscript : 

Ane  Alphabetical  Account  of  all  the  Churches  or  Paroch  Kirks  in 
Scotland.  See  N.  & Q.  1st  Ser.  XII,  452. 

Villare  Scoticum.  See  Bp.  Nicolson’s  Scottish  Hist.  Library,  p.  7. 
Patrons  of  all  parochial  benefices.  See  ditto. 
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VIII.  MATTHIAS  SYMSON,  D.D.,  1672  (?)-i742 

One  of  Andrew  Symson’s  sons,  Matthias,  achieved  a place  of  some 
distinction  in  the  Church  to  which  his  father  had  belonged.  His  mother 
was  Jane  Inglis,  concerning  whom  nothing  has  been  discovered.  When 
he  was  born  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1672,  for 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list,  supplied  in  1684,  of  all  the  members 
of  his  father’s  household  above  twelve  years  of  age.1  That  he  was  early 
an  observant  lad  is  shown  by  what  he  reports  of  the  distressful  martyrdom 
of  the  two  women  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea  at  Wigtown  in  1685.  In 
his  Short  Character  of  the  Presbyterian  Spirit,  which  he  published  anony- 
mously in  1703,  he  endeavours  to  correct  the  author  of  Toleration  Fence 
Removed,  issued  in  the  same  year.  He  writes  that  the  pamphleteer 

“ says  : ‘ Others  were  tyed  to  stakes  within  the  flood-mark  till  the  sea  came 
up  and  drowned  them,  and  this  without  any  form  or  Process  of  Law.’  He 
durst  not  instance  any  so  treated.  I know  they  generally  talk  of  two  women 
in  Galloway, — drowned  they  were  indeed,  but  not  tyed  to  stakes  within  the 
flood-mark  till  the  sea  came  up,  as  a malicious  Vindicator  misrepresents,  who, 
it  seems,  has  no  better  informer  than  the  frontispiece  of  that  Lying,  pestiferous, 
and  rebellious  Lybel,  A Hind  let  Loose  ; and  what  he  adds,  without  any  form  or 
process  of  law,  is  so  manifest  a Lye,  that  hundreds  in  Galloway  can  testify  the 
contrary.  . . . Neither  can  he  or  any  mortal  prove  that  the  Episcopal  Clergy 
had  a hand  in  that  matter,  by  accusation,  information,  or  any  manner  of 
way.”  2 

From  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  incident  was  often  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  his  father’s  house. 

When  young  Symson  reached  the  appropriate  age,  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  University  and  there  graduated  M.A.  on  June  23,  1699.3  Just 
before  his  graduation  he  issued  a broadsheet  on  the  Darien  Expedition 
in  which  he  signs  himself  “ Matthias  Symson,  pro  Laurea  Magisteriali 
Candidatus.”  It  was  while  he  was  still  a student  of  Divinity  that  in  1700 
he  set  up  a small  printing-house  in  Edinburgh,  but  he  did  not  retain  the 
business  long.  Before  1702  was  ended  it  had  been  taken  over  by  his 
father,  and  books  with  the  latter’s  imprint  began  at  once  to  appear  from 
it.4  For  some  reason  or  other  those  issued  by  the  son  carry  no  imprint, 
but  they  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  monogram  of  his  initials  that 
appears  on  the  title-pages.  George  Chalmers,  the  archaeologist,  declares 

1 The  names  include  those  of  his  father,  mother,  and  two  brothers,  Andrew  and 
David,  besides  those  of  the  household  servants. 

2 Quoted  in  Stewart’s  History  Vindicated  (2nd  Edit.),  p.  73.  The  authorship 
of  the  pamphlet  is  there  examined,  pp.  69-73,  and  assigned  to  Symson. 

3 Cata.  Edin.  Graduates,  p.  163. 

4 Watson’s  Hist.  Printing,  p.  18. 
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that  this  peculiarity  was  “ owing  to  the  delicacy  of  his  situation  as  a 
student  of  divinity,”  1 but  the  reason  carries  no  weight  with  it : young 
Symson’s  interest  in  the  business  must  have  been  well  known.  Although 
he  thus  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  work,  it  is  apparent  that 
all  he  printed  was  not  published.  In  1705  his  father  issued  a volume  of 
various  articles,  etc.,  on  William  Wallace,  the  Scottish  Patriot.  It  had 
been  begun  by  his  son  in  1701,  for  one  section  of  the  book  bears  to  have 
been  printed  in  that  year  and  carries  his  monogram. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Symson  after  his  college  course  was 
completed  is  that  he  was  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Bardney.  On 
February  28,  1705,  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Moorby,  a parish 
in  Lincolnshire.  Three  years  later  he  is  named  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  and  on  June  25, 17x8,  he  was  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Centum 
Solidum,  and  so  became  a Canon  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  May  15, 
1719,  he  was  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Sutton  in  Marisco,  and  was 
installed  on  June  5.  Besides  a printed  sermon  delivered  while  he  was 
rector,  and  a note  of  his  name  and  the  chief  dates  of  his  career  inscribed  on 
a paten  in  the  Moorby  church,  there  seem  to  be  no  other  relics  of  his 
incumbency  there.  On  May  29,  1728,  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of 
Wenington  in  Essex,  but  though  removed  from  Moorby  he  still,  as  his 
correspondence  shows,  retained  control  over  the  occupancy  of  the  charge. 
On  May  10,  1737,  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  “ resigning  his  little 
Lincolnshire  living.” 

In  1737  Symson  began  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a degree  coming 
to  him  from  Edinburgh.  At  least,  on  April  26  of  that  year,  he  wrote  to 
Dr  Zachary  Grey,  the  antiquary  : “ Some  of  my  friends  have  been  very 
earnest  for  me  to  be  D.D.,  and  accordingly,  without  any  motion  from  me, 
have  prevailed  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  send  me  a Diploma 
to  that  effect,  and  insist,  pro  forma,  that  I should  exhibit  a testimonial.”  2 
He  had  certain  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary  document.  He  was 
an  Episcopalian,  and  he  thought  a recommendation  from  one  of  his  own 
creed  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Presbyterian  Edinburgh  : he  was  about 
to  publish  a pamphlet.  The  Present  State  of  Scotland,  which  could  hardly 
be  approved  by  Presbyterians,  and  besides,  he  scarcely  knew  any  of  the 
denomination  who  would  be  inclined  to  say  a word  in  his  favour.  The 
“ form  ” of  the  certificate  required  “ is  so  far  from  being  rigid,”  he  says, 
“ that  I dare  say  neither  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  accept  of  one  in 
such  general  terms  : viz.,  ‘ These  are  certifying,  that  the  Rev.  Matthias 
Symson,  Master  of  Arts,  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln, 
and  Rector  of  Wenington  in  Essex,  is  a person  of  good  letters  and  know- 

1 MS.  Notes  on  Scottish  Printing  in  Nat.  Lib.  Scot. 

2 Nichol’s  Literay  Hist.,  IV,  360. 
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ledge,  particularly  in  Divinity  ; is  of  a fair  character  as  to  his  morals  ; 
and  well  affected  to  his  Majesty’s  person  and  government ; therefore  we 
judge  him  worthy  to  be  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
by  any  University  which  will  be  pleased  to  confer  the  same  degree  upon 
him.’  ” 1 The  certificate,  which,  as  becomes  the  writer  and  composer,  is 
modest,  had  to  be  signed  by  two  “ Dissenting  Teachers,”  and  of  these  he 
had  got  only  one,  and  “ I must  struggle  for  another.” 

A further  serious  difficulty  presented  itself.  On  May  io,  1737,  Symson 
wrote  that  the  Principalship  of  the  University  was  vacant,  but  that  “ the 
Majistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  Sole-Patrons  and  Curators,  have 
elected  Dr  Wisheart,  a Londoner,  to  be  Principal  2 ; and  also  presented 
him  to  a Church  (in  general)  in  that  city,  but  as  no  parish  has  given  him 
a call,  the  Presbytery  powerfully  oppose  him,  because  he  is  not  true  blue, 
fiery  hot-zealot.”  At  the  time  Wisheart  was  minister  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  Founder’s  Hall,  London,  an  old  Presbyterian  foundation.  The 
case  against  him  was  pursued  through  the  various  courts  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Assembly  of  May  1738  that  a judgment  in 
his  favour  was  pronounced.  On  February  7,  1739,  he  was  settled  over 
the  parish  of  New  Greyfriars’.3  On  November  20  of  the  preceding  year 
he  had  been  installed  as  Principal  of  the  University.  Even  before  he 
left  London  Symson  had  been  in  communication  with  him,  and  had  even 
waited  on  him.  He  reported  he  had  been  “ surprised  at  his  civility,” 
and  that  he  had  been  promised  that  Wisheart  would  “ write  down  to 
Professor  Ordinarius  in  my  favour.” 

The  obstacles,  however,  were  not  yet  overcome.  Procedure  had  to  be 
arranged.  To  a correspondent  Symson  wrote  : ‘‘I  beg  leave  to  un- 
deceive you  as  to  Scots  degrees,  both  as  to  law  and  fact.  Their  Statutes 
and  Priviledges  are  confirmed  by  the  Union  [of  1707],  and  inter  alia,  they 
confer  cuncta  privilegia,  quae  (tali  gradu ) uspiam  concedi  solent.”  4 

The  end  was  that  Symson  received  the  degree  on  December  12,  1738, 
evidently  without  personal  appearance  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  evident  that 
at  the  time  the  honour  was  sparingly  bestowed.  Between  1729  and  1759 
only  thirteen  are  recorded  as  having  received  the  distinction,  all  of  them 
from  beyond  Scotland.  The  grounds  on  which  it  was  bestowed  are  not 
stated  in  Symson’ s case,  unless  the  description  of  him  as  “ Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae  Presbyter,  inclytae  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  Beatae  Mariae 
Lincolniensis  Canonicus  sive  Praebendarius,  et  Ecclesiae  Parochialis  de 
W ennington  in  Com.  Essexiae  Rector  and  hujus  A cademiae  per  quinquennium 
olim  alumnus  ” be  considered  sufficient.5  Only  with  1759  do  the  names 

1 Nichol’s  Literary  Hist.,  IV,  360. 

2 For  a sketch  of  Wishart’s  life,  see  Morren’s  Annals  of  Gen.  Ass.,  I,  309-15. 

3 Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.,  I,  70.  4 Nichol,  op.  cit.,  p.  361. 

6 Cata.  Edin.  Grad.,  p.  241. 
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become  more  numerous,  nine  names,  of  which  eight  were  Edinburgh 
ministers,  appearing.  For  the  next  half  century  over  a hundred  from  all 
quarters  received  the  honour  of  the  decoration. 


IX 

Symson  did  not  enjoy  his  distinction  long,  for  he  died  in  1742.  Where 
he  was  buried  seems  unknown,  and  apparently  no  written  memorial  of 
him  exists.  His  successor  at  Moorby  to-day  thinks  he  was  a “ definite 
high  churchman”  and  that,  when  he  preached,  he  wore  the  distinctive 
black  gown  of  Geneva,  as  a few  English  clergymen  still  do.  All  through 
life  he  was  full  of  literary  projects,  and  his  pen  never  seems  to  have  been 
idle  long.  The  following  list  of  his  writings  is  in  all  probability  incomplete  : 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ad  Florentissimam  Scotice  Societatem  ad  Indos  et  Afros  Negotiantem, 
Isthmum  olim  Darienum,  nunc  Caledoniam,  feliciter  occupantem  ; 
Carmen  Congratulatorium ; quod  in  publicis,  Academiae  Jacobi  VI. 
Regis  Edinburgenae  Comitiis,  VI.  Kalend.  Quintil.  1699.  Cenenit 
Matthias  Symson,  Pro  Laurea  Magisteriali  Candidatus.  Edinburgh  Ex 
Officina  Typographia  Haeridum  Andrae  Anderson,  Regis,  Urbis  et 
Academiae  Typographi.  Anno  Dom.  mdcxcix. 

S.Sh.,  14  in.  XixJ.  A Latin  poem  by  Symson  in  hexameters.  It  closes 
with  the  words — 

“ Accipite,  at  faciles,  nostrae  Labamina  Musae  ; 

Cum  nequeat,  tenui,  major  a sou  are  Cothurno.'’ 

The  Caledonian  Almanak  (sic),  or,  A Prognostication  for  the  year 
of  Man’s  Creation  5650,  Redemption  1701.  Calculated  for  the  general 
Use  of  the  antient  Kingdom  of  Caledon  ; but  more  especialy  (sic),  for 
the  Meridian  of  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  Pole  Arctick  is  Elevated 
55  deg.  54^  min,.  By  John  What-you-call-him.  [Monogram  of  M.S. 
doubly  interlaced.]  Edinburgh,  Printed  in  the  Year  1700. 

Sm.  8vo;  16  pp.  The  title-page  of  the  British  Museum  copy  has  “ M. 
Symson”  in  contemporary  ink.  The  B.M.  marks  the  authorship  Contains 
the  usual  astronomical  information,  local  fairs,  with  dates,  etc.  Produced  by 
M.  Simson’s  own  press. 

Geography  Compendiz’d  ; or,  the  World  Survey’d  : Being  a System 
of  Geography  describing  All  the  Empires,  Kingdoms  and  Dominions  of 
the  Earth,  Vol.  I.  . . . Edinburgh.  Sold  by  Mr  Henry  Knox  and  John 
Vallange,  1702. 
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Sm.  8vo,  pp.  24  + 320.  An  expansion  of  Encheiridion  Geographicum, 
which  it  incorporates  as  far  as  possible.  Dedicated  to  the  Marquess  of 
Douglas,  who  was  evidently  the  pupil  of  the  author. 

A Short  Character  of  the  Presbyterian  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  out  of  their  own  Books  ; Especially  out  of  the  Letter  from  a 
Gentleman  to  a M ember  of  Parliament,  concerning  Toleration  ; the  V indica- 
tion thereof ; and  the  Remarks  upon  the  Case,  etc.  [Scriptures  quoted.] 
Printed  in  the  year,  1703. 

Sm.  4to,  20  pp.  Anonymous.  To  the  Reader — “ If  any  be  offended  at 
the  seeming  Tartness  of  this  Character,  ’tis  but  answering  the  Gentlemen  in 
their  own  Dialect : and  if  any  take  it  ill  that  some  things  are  vouched  without 
sufficient  probation,  that  shall  not  be  wanting  when  required.”  A good  deal 
of  abuse  is  showered  upon  Symson  by  Mark  Napier  in  his  History  Rescued, 
1870,  pp.  ccxxii-viii.  But  see  Stewart’s  History  Vindicated  (1869),  pp.  69-74. 

Encheiridion  Geographicum.  Or,  a Manual  of  Geography.  Being 
a Description  of  all  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Dominions  of  the  Earth. 
. . . Collected  from  the  best  Books  on  that  Subject.  By  M.  S.  . . . 
Edinburgh,  Printed  in  the  Year,  1704. 

i2mo,  A-M,  the  gatherings  being  alternately  4 and  8 pp. ; 72  pp.  in  all, 
without  pagination.  The  motto  on  the  title-page  is  In  magnis  voluisse  sat  est. 
. . . The  printing  is  poor,  and  is  apparently  from  his  father’s  press. 

The  Necessity  of  a Lawful  Ministry  : A Sermon  preach’d  at  Horn- 
castle  in  Lincolnshire  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Reverend  the  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln.  By  Matthias  Symson  M.A.  Rector  of  Moorby,  and  Chaplain 
to  his  Grace  James  Duke  of  Montrose  Published  by  Desire  of  the  Clergy. 
London  Printed  for  George  Strahan  at  the  Golden  Ball  over  against  the 
Royal  Exchange.  1708. 

24  pp.,  sm.  4to.  Dedicated  to  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Lincoln. 

A Critical  Essay  on  the  Third  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  con- 
cerning Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell.  Wherein  several  Expositions  of  it 
are  Refuted  ; the  Local  Descent  asserted  ; the  Objections  against  it 
Answered  ; and  the  End  and  Design  of  it  enquired  into.  [Latin  quota- 
tions.] London  : Printed  and  Sold  by  G.  Strahan,  at  the  Golden  Ball, 
over  against  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Cornhill,  1723. 

Preface  6 pp.  + 1 12  pp.  ; 8vo.  The  copy  examined  has  a printed  paragraph 
pasted  on  the  fly-leaf,  signed  “A.  B.”  : — “ Being  lately  in  a company  where 
this  book  was  the  Subject  of  Discourse,  one  of  them  affirmed  that  a Friend  of 
his,  a West-Country  Clergyman,  whom  he  named,  was  the  Author  of  it ; when 
I assured  them  that  the  real  Author  being  very  young  when  he  wrote  it,  called 
it  only  an  Essay  ; and  the  Doctrine  contained  in  it  being  directly  contrary  to 
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what  his  Diocesan  had  published  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Catechism,  he  thought 
it  not  so  proper  to  express  his  Name  in  the  Title  Page,  as  modestly  to  couch 
it  under  an  Acrostic  in  the  Preface.” 

The  initial  letters  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Preface  form  the  acrostic  and 
spell  Matthias  Symson. 

The  Hanover  Succession  One  of  the  Blessings  of  the  Restoration : 
A Sermon  preach’d  at  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  George,  Windsor,  on 
May  29th,  1729.  Wherein  the  Necessary  Obligation  of  Observing  that 
Solemn  Festival  is  Represented  and  Asserted.  By  Matthias  Symson, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Wenington  in  Essex,  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Lincoln.  [Esth.  ix.  21,  22,  quoted.]  London  : Printed  for 
J.  Peele,  at  Locke’s  Head,  in  Pater-Noster-Row.  1729. 

32  pp.,  8vo.  Text  is  2 Sam.  xix.  14.  The  first  printed  page  has  : “ Mr 
Symson’s  Sermon  at  Windsor  on  K.  Charles’s  Restoration.” 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  Explained  and  Recommended  in  Three  Sermons 
Preach’d  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London.  By  Matthias 
Symson,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Wenington,  Essex. 
[Text,  Luke  xiv.  22,  quoted.]  London  : Printed  by  R.  Reily  in  Little- 
Britain,  1 737. 

54  pp.,  8vo. 

***  The  four  preceding  pieces  are  bound  together  in  the  Sion  College 
Library  copy.  It  is  inscribed  “ Donum  auctoris  ” on  the  fly-leaf,  and  has 
printed  on  the  outside  front  board,  “ Donum  authoris.”  Evidently  the  four 
pieces  represent  all  Symson’s  authorship  in  England  up  to  1737. 

The  Present  State  of  Scotland.  Enlarged,  corrected,  and  amended 
from  above  one  thousand  errors  in  the  former  Editions.  London, 
Printed  for  J.  Brotherton,  A.  Bettesworth ; and  C.  Hitch,  G.  Strahan, 
W.  Mears,  R.  Ware,  E.  Symon  and  I.  Clarke,  1738. 

8vo,pp.,  253  +3.  The  preface  begins  : “ Whoever  compares  this,  with  the 
former  Editions,  will  readily  think  it  a new  Book,  rather  than  a new  Edition 
of  an  old  one.”  The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  carries  an  inscription  : “ To 
the  Right  Reva.  Father  in  God,  Edmund  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  This 
Book  is  humbly  presented  by  the  Author,  Ma  : Symson.” 


X.  MATTHIAS  SYMSON’S  SONS 

The  clerical  descent  did  not  end  with  Matthias.  Before  his  death  he 
had  considerable  anxiety  with  one,  if  not  two,  of  his  sons.  One  of  them 
had  evidently  been  trained  for  the  ministry  but  had  got  into  some  trouble 
or  other  during  his  college  course,  and  the  consequences  were  proving  a 
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hindrance  to  his  progress.  On  September  9,  1735,  the  father  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  a letter  to  Dr  Z.  Grey : “ I thank  you  for  your  care  of  my  son.  . . . 
My  son  has  now  got  upwards  of  £52  per  annum,  but  he  labours  hard  for 
it  in  three  London  churches:  Morning  Reader  all  Litany-Days,  and 
Occasional  Preacher  in  one  ; Afternoon  Sunday  Reader  in  another ; 
and  administers  the  Communion  every  Sunday  morning  between  6 and 
7 o’clock  in  a third.  He  has  a very  audible  voice,  and  behaves  himself 
hitherto  with  great  prudence.” 1 On  May  10,  1737,  he  declares : 
“ I would  rather  resign  my  little  Lincolnshire  Living  to  my  son,  if  I can 
get  the  Patron  in  the  mind  ” — which  shows  the  son  was  still  without 
permanent  employment.  The  father’s  relation  to  his  former  parish  need 
cause  no  difficulty.  Pluralities  and  nepotism  were  common  enough  in 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  time.  “ Even  the  best  of  the  Bishops 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  hold  two  or  three  important  and  lucrative  posts 
at  the  same  time.  . . . Pluralities  and  non-residence  were  shockingly 
common  and  what  was  conspicuous  in  the  Bishops  and  dignitaries  applied 
equally  to  the  inferior  clergy.  ...  So  usual  had  the  practice  become 
during  the  century  that  in  1785  Paley  recommends  the  non-resident 
clergy  to  content  themselves  with  distributing  S.P.C.K.  tracts  to  their 
neglected  parishioners,  while  Bp.  Horsley  as  late  as  1796  in  his  Charge 
condones  the  offence.”  2 The  transfer  of  the  small  benefice  to  Symson’s 
son  would,  therefore,  doubtless  be  easily  arranged,  and  the  nepotism 
would  not  provoke  much,  if  any,  amazement. 

On  December  17,  1738,  Symson  wrote  again  : it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  sons,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  father  was  in 
considerable  perplexity : — 

“ He  has  now  been  very  near  three  years  out  of  College  : my  circumstances 
at  the  time  would  not  allow  me  to  keep  him  there ; nor  did  I think  his  stay 
there  proper  lest  his  brother  might  have  been  cast  in  his  teeth.  We  could  not 
prevail  with  Dr  Warren  to  certify  for  him  any  further  than — that  he  was 
admitted  at  such  a time,  kept  so  many  Terms,  his  name  was  taken  out  such 
a day,  and  has  leave  to  be  admitted  into  any  other  College  ; — no  mention  that 
he  may  be  re-admitted  in  the  same  College  (though  I should  not  at  all  insist 
upon  it),  nor  that  he  left  College  without  any  censure,  which  the  Bishop  thinks 
cannot  be  refused,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  he  was  not  censured  ; nor 
did  King’s  College  any  way  censure  their  Fellow  that  was  more  than  Socius 
in  what  my  son  was  blamed  for.  The  Bishop  of  London  [Dr  Richard  Reynolds] 

1 Nichol,  IV,  359. 

2 Sydney  Carter : English  Church  in  Eighteenth  Century,  pp.  42,  124.  The  evil 
was  not  confined  to  England.  “ If  a stop  is  not  put  to  them,”  said  the  Rev.  James 
Bum  of  Forgan  in  1780,  “ that  infamy,  that  deserved  infamy,  which  has  been  the 
lot  of  a neighbouring  church,  on  account  of  pluralities  and  non-residence,  will  also 
be  the  lot  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.” — Proceedings  of  Ch.  of  Scotland  Assembly, 
1780,  p.  13. 
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promised  a long  while  ago  to  ordain  him ; but  puts  it  off  because  Dr  Lunn 
will  not  present  him,  as  if  that  Bishop  had  only  one  Archdeacon,  or  that  no 
Deputy  could  be  appointed.  The  Archdeacon  told  me  that  he  will  not  do  it 
himself,  but  will  not  hinder  any  other.  Being  thus  tossed  between  two  for  three 
years  together,  I procured  a title  in  Surrey,  and,  having  shewed  sufficient 
testimonials,  the  Bishop’s  only  demur  is,  how  he  left  College  ? and  told  me  he 
would  write  by  this  post  to  Dr.  Warren  about  it.  My  desire  to  you  is,  that 
you  would  forthwith  wait  on  the  Doctor  and  expostulate  the  matter  why  he, 
as  a Tutor,  and  in  a private  capacity,  for  we  do  not  desire  it  as  locum  ienens, 
cannot  certify  that  my  son  left  College,  no  public  censure  having  been  inflicted 
on  him.  I think  my  son  has  performed  a long  quarantine  : the  Canon  requires 
but  for  three  years  last  past,  and  I may  safely  say,  his  behaviour,  since  he  left 
College,  and  has  been  more  immediately  under  my  eye,  has  been  such  as  I 
may  in  conscience  answer  for.  He  is  now  upwards  of  27  years  old,  and  has 
got  a more  regular  way  of  thinking  than  when  he  was  younger.  If  frolicks, 
and  other  follies  of  youth  be  a perpetual  bar  against  Orders,  I fancy  a great 
many  will  be  stopped.”  1 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  result. 

1 Op.  cit.,  p.  363. 


